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Abstract; With the advent of recent standards for educational 
I eadersh i p and thei ncreasi ngcompl exi ty of a pri nci pal 'sj ob, there 
is a dire need for assistant principals to participate in clearly 
defined and consistent professional devel opment growth activi- 
ties. This study examines professional development needs of 
assistant principals, including their perspectives toward such 
endeavors. This paper is intended to assist those planning and 
provi ding such programs i n satisfyingtheneedsof individual sas 
well as the larger educational enterprise UsingISLLC and state 
standards asa guidingframeworkfor professional development 
may provide useful input concerning the "what" of professional 
devel opment for assistant principals. This in turn will hopdxilly 
increase assistant principals' instructional leadership skills as 
well as instil I in them thedesireto become pri nci pals. 

Assistant principalsarevital resourcesavailabletosupport principals 
in a host of ways. This support becomes more necessary as principals 
continue to be inundated with additional duties and responsibilities 
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associated with instructional leadership and reform efforts (Oliver, 2003; 
Weller & Weller, 2002; Teague, 2001). Assistant principals generally 
indicate they are satisfied with their positions and plan to stay in 
administration (Oliver, 2003); therefore, the need for their professional 
development is crucial to both enhance their instructional leadership 
skillsaswell astoinstill in them the desire to become principals. 

Developing instructional leaders and enhancing the instructional 
leadership ski I Is of practicing administrators has been a longstanding 
theme that pervades the literature associated with improving schools 
by focusing on student learning (Lambert, 2003; Teague, 2001; 
Marshall, 1992). This need has also been expressed at thedi strict level 
where superintendents, "...express concerns about the ski I Is of their 
current principals, and many acknowledge difficulties in finding 
effective, well-qualified principal applicants (FarkasJ ohnson, Duett 
& Foleno, 2001, p.22). It is imperative that educational leadership 
preparation programs prepare candidates to enter thefi eld of admin- 
istration with appropriateknowledge, skills, and habits ofthemindto 
be successful instructional leaders. 

For the most part, professional development of assistant principals 
has rarely been mentioned in the literature. This oversight may be 
serioussincetheseindividualsareentry-level administrators and gener- 
allyhaveastrongdesiretobecomeprinci pals (Oliver, 2003; Oliver, 2001). 
Though gi ven I ittleatt ention, the need for assistant princi palstoacquire 
instructional leadership skills is not a new notion. Marshal (1992) 
recognized the need for assistant princi pal trainingtoextend beyondthe 
managerial aspects of their jobs, "Beyond this [managerial skills], 
assistant principals need to be prepared to fill roles and functions of 
administrators and tofacethefundamental dilemmas in administration" 
(p. 89). A focus on management tasksseemstomitigateopportunitiesfor 
assistant princi palstoacquirethe needed ski I Isassociated with becoming 
instructional leaders (Oliver, 2003; Farkaset al ., 2001). 

School and community environments are changing and becoming 
moredi verse, maki ng i t i mperati vethat assistant pri nci pals be prepared 
todeal with the milieu confronting them in the absence of the pri nci pal 
or as their job responsibilities and tasks continue to change (NASSP, 
2001). Brown and I rby(1997)foundthat, "Professional growth enablesthe 
principal to refine leadership practices and to increase school effective- 
ness" (p. 4). Assistant principals need the same professional growth 
experiences si nee they work in the same environment and may eventu- 
ally become pri nci pals. 

The I nterstate School Leaders License Consortium's (I SLLC) Stan- 
dards for School Leaders (1996), theStandards for Advanced P rograms i n 
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Educational Leadership (2002) offered by the National Policy Board for 
Educational Administration (NPBEA), and a host of state educational 
leadership standards are imbued with the theme that, 'The central 
responsibility of leadership is to improve teaching and learning.... to 
improve the performance of school leaders, thereby enhancing the 
performance of teachers and students i n the workplace" (NPBEA, 2002, 
p. 8). As Murphy (2003) stated, "Standards for school leaders...providethe 
means to shift the metric of school admi nistration from management to 
educational leadership and from admi nistration tolearning whilelinking 
management and behavioral science knowledge to the larger goal of 
student learning" (pp. 18- 19). TheCalifornia Professional Standards for 
Educational Leaders (CPSELs) have been aligned with the ISLLC 
standardsand"...areusedasthebasisof administrator development. The 
administratorwhomeetsthesestandardsisonewhohel ps teachers meet 
their professional standards and helps students meet their content 
standards" (California School Leadership Academy, 2001, p. 2). The 
CPSEL's "now form the centerpiece for curriculum development for 
California's administrator preparation programs" (Standards of Quality, 
2003, p. vii). Duetotheconstant change in roles and responsi bilities, and 
the fact that many assistant principals were credentialed prior to the 
advent of new administrative standards, it is essential that the profes- 
sional development of assistant principals emphasize the reculturing 
associ ated with ISLLC standards sothat assistant princi palscan transi- 
tion effectively into the role of instructional leaders. 

Purpose 

Thislongitudinal trend studyfocusedontheprofessional development 
needs of elementary, middle, and high school assistant princi pals in Orange 
County, California. The primary question guiding the study was: Do 
assistant principals receive professional development? The objectives 
were to determine: (1) if districts provided professional development 
activities for assistant principals; (2) the nature of the professional 
development activities assistant principals were participating in; (3) the 
desireof assistant princi palsfor professional development; and (4) assistant 
principals' perceptions of their needs for professional development. 

Methodology 

Partici pants 

Assistant pri nci palsservi ng i n elementary, middle, and high schools 
in Orange County, California were the subjects of this study. Orange 
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County ranks as the fifth largest county in the United States. Respon- 
dents worked in districts ranging in student population from 2,550 to 
61,200. Threeschool districts inOrangeCounty were not included in this 
studybecausetheydidnothaveassistantprinci pals. Assistant principals 
were surveyed in 2000, 2002, and 2004. The response rate to a question- 
naire ranged from 68% to 80% (Table 1). Respondents varied in gender, 
age, and the number of years of experience serving as administrators. 

I nstrumentation 

A questionnai re was developed and sent toal I assistant pri nci pals i n 
the partici pati ng districts. A cover letter was attached to each question- 
nai re that explained the study and procedures for completing the 
questionnaire, while providing assurances that responses would be 
confidential. Questionnaires could be returned via a self-addressed 
envelop or by fax. Participants were asked to indicate whether their 
district provided professional development activities for assistant princi- 
pals and the nature of the activities if they were provided. Participants 
wereaskedtoindicateiftheyfeltthe need for professional development 
activities. I n 2000 and 2002, assistant principals were asked the nature 
oftheprofessional development activitiestheydesi red. I n 2004, assistant 
principals were also asked if they had a professional development plan 
and to identify areas that would enhance their professional growth. 

Analysis 

A longitudi nal trend study methodology was used si ncethedata were 
col lected at different poi nts i n ti me i n order to study changes. Accordi ng 
to Fraenkel and Wallen (2003), although the population may change 
somewhat and thesame individuals may not besurveyed each year, 'The 
responses obtained. ..could be considered representative of the 
population. ...The researcher would then examine and compare re- 
sponses from year to year to see whether any trends are apparent" (p. 
397). Si nee the response rate was relatively high, ranging from 68% to 
80%, the responses were considered representative of the population 
being studied in any given year. Data were entered on a SPSS spread- 


Tablel 

Assistant Principal Survey Respondents 

Year of Survey 

Number Surveyed 

Responses 

Response Rate 

2000 

429 

344 

80% 

2002 

433 

332 

77% 

2004 

390 

265 

68% 
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sheet of analysis. Data addressing district provision of professional 
development activities, the nature of district professional development 
activities, assistant princi pal desiresfor professional devel opmentactivi- 
ties, and assistant principal professional development needs were ana- 
lyzed through computation of frequencies and percentages and cross-tabs 
was used to compare the data by grade level by year. 

Results 

District Provision of Professional Development Activities 

Respondents at all levels indicated some involvement in district 
sponsored professional development activities (Table 2). The percentage 
of i n vol vement i n such act i vi t i es i ncreased at al 1 1 evel s from 2002 to 2004, 
after declining from 2000 to 2002. Management items, such as legal 
updates, personnel procedures, assessment procedures dominated pro- 
fessional development activities for assistant princi pals in2000and 2002. 

I n 2004, student learning and curriculum and instruction were empha- 
sized more, however, management items sti 1 1 predomi nated professional 
development provided by districts for assistant princi pals. 

Assistant Princi pals Desire for Professional Development 

The majority of the respondents i ndicated that ongoi ng professional 
development activities would assist them as practicing administrators 
(T able 3). A higher percentage of elementary respondents indicted the 
need for professional development activitiesthanthoseatthemiddleand 
hi gh school I evel s. Respondents at al I three I evel s i ndi cated t he provi si on 
of such knowledge should be made avail able from various sources. They 
indicated that time (e.g., during the working day or weekends), location 
(e.g., on-site or at the district office) and mode of delivery (e.g., short 
seminars or on-line courses) should betaken into serious consideration 
inthedesign of professional development programs.Timetodialogueand 


Table2 

District Provision for Assistant Principal Professional Development 

Provision of 
Activities 

2000 

Yes 

2002 

No Yes 

2004 

No Yes 

No 

Elementary 
Middle 
High School 

33/32% 

27/33% 

39/37% 

66/67% 20/22% 
55/68% 18/22% 
101/63% 28/18% 

70/78% 26/40% 
62/78% 32/45% 
124/48% 68/55% 

39/60% 

39/55% 

53/55% 


Note: Percentages may not equal 100% dueto rounding. 
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reflect on concepts and issues presented were designated as essential 
components associated with such activities if they areto be meaningful. 

Areas Assi stant P ri nci pal s I denti f i ed for P rofessi onal Devel opment 

2000 through 2002, Respondents identified areas in which they 
desired additional professional development activities (Table4). I n 2000 
and 2002, they identified teacher supervision and personnel matters as 
their first priority. Curriculum and instruction ranked fifth in 2002 and 
2000. Additional areas for professional development activities focused on 
management topics (finance, scheduling, law, conflict management, 
communication, and disciple), rather than emphasizing instructional 
leadershipskills. 

2004. In 2004 (Table 5), respondents indicated student learning, 
instruction, andcurriculumweremuch moreimportant as areas needing 
professional development than they did in 2000 and 2002. Areas associ- 
ated with management tasks werenot deemed as i mportant asthey were 


Table3 

Assistant Principal Desireto Participate 
in Professional Development Activities (n/ %) 

2000 2002 2004 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 

Elementary 92/93% 7/7% 77/86% 13/14% 58/89% 1/11% 

Middle 74/95% 2/15% 64/82% 14/18% 61/86% 10/14% 

High School 144/88% 17/12% 128/71% 52/28% 94/76% 29/24% 


Note: Percentages may not equal 100% dueto rounding. 


Table4 


Areas Identified by Assistant Principals for 
Additional Professional Development 



2002 


High 


2000 


High 

Area 

Elementary 

Middle 

School 

Area 

Elementary 

Middle 

School 

Supervision/ 




Supervision/ 




Personnel 

56/61% 

46/55% 

79/50% 

Personnel 

77/78% 

70/84% 

77/46% 

Finance 

42/46% 

28/34% 

5537% 

Communication/ 
Public Relations 

75/76% 

42/5 1 % 

52/329? 

Managing 

Conflict 

34/37% 

23/28% 

44/28% 

Managing 

Conflict 

72/72% 

39/47% 

4729% 

Law 

Curriculum/ 

29/32% 

26/31% 

55/35% 

Law 

70/71% 

41/49% 

45/289? 

Instruction 

25/27% 

30/36% 

47/30% 

Scheduling 

Curriculum 

59/60% 

45/54% 

28/179? 

Discipline 

24/26% 

22/28% 

34/22% 

Instruction 

60/61% 

2935% 

36/109? 

Scheduling 

10/11% 

36/43% 

68/43% 

Finance 

53/54% 

39/47% 

55/34% 


Note: Percentages may not equal 100% due 
to rounding. 
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i n 2000 and 2002 . P rofessi on al devel opment act i vi t i es rel ated to man age- 
ment ski I Is and knowledge were still, however, deemed as areas of need. 

Professional De/el opment Plans 

I n 2004, over fifty percent of assistant principals responding to the 
survey indicated they had a professional development plan, while well 
over a third did not (Table 6). This was true for all three levels. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

District Provision of Professional Development Activities 

It appears that the majority of assistant principals were in districts 
that provided growth and development activities. These professional 
development activities emphasized management processes rather than 
areas associ at ed w i t h ed u cat i on a 1 1 eadersh i p . 

Recommendation. Districts and educational leadership programsare 


Table5 

I mportanceof Areas Needing Professional De/el opment (2004) (n/ %) 


Areas 

Extremely 
1 mportant 

Very 

1 mportant 

1 mportant 

Slightly 
1 mportant 

Student Learning 

146/56% 

67/26% 

29/11% 

6/2% 

1 nstruction 

127/51% 

47/39% 

35/14% 

12/5% 

Curriculum 

92/37% 

82/33% 

57/23% 

18/7% 

Communication 

90/36% 

102/41% 

46/18% 

14/6% 

Teacher Supervision 

86/34% 

97/39% 

56/22% 

13/5% 

Ethics, Law and Policy 

86/34% 

66/26% 

67/37% 

31/12% 

Decision Making 

79/32% 

96/38% 

54/22% 

22/9% 

Assessment & Evaluation 80/32% 

89/36% 

59/24% 

22/9% 

Community relations 

63/25% 

100/40% 

65/26% 

22/9% 

Time, Mgt. Tasks 

50/20% 

86/35% 

73/29% 

39/16% 


Note: Percentages may not equal 100% dueto rounding. 


Table6 

Assistant Principal s with a Professional Development Plan (2004) 


Level 

Plan 

No Plan 

Elementary 

26/53% 

23/46% 

Middle 

32/57% 

24/43% 

H igh School 

68/67% 

34/33% 

Note: Percentages may not equal 100%duetorounding. 
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encouraged to establish comprehensive professional development pro- 
grams for assistant principals. NASSP (2001) suggest edthemain purpose 
of such a program "should be to help assistant principals perform more 
effectively in current roles, as well as prepare themselves to assume a 
more advanced role in the future" (p. 14). This would place greater 
emphasis on instructional leadership skills and lesson management. 

Recommendation. As Lambert, Walker, Zimmerman, Cooper, Lam- 
bert, Gardner, & Slack (1995) pointed out, "Staff development isseen as 
an 'outside-in' process in which knowledge is assumed to lie outside the 
person.... Participation and professional development are seen as one 
organizingconcept. Learning means access tomulti pie, sustained oppor- 
tunities for preparation" (p. 55). Districts and educational leadership 
programs are encouraged to ensure that assistant principals have the 
opportunity to attend conferences, workshops, conventions, and insti- 
tutes that focus on instructional leadership. Professional development 
activities should alsoinclude peer study groups, support networks, and 
the use of personal journals. Assistant principalsshould be encouraged 
to maintain memberships in professional organizations. 

AssistantPrincipal Desire for Professional Growth 

Assistant principals' at all three levels indicated a strong desire to 
parti ci pate i n professi onal development acti viti es. Although thei r desi re 
for professional activities decreased from 2000to2002, it increased from 
2002 to 2004. Respondents in 2000 and 2002 indicated a need for 
professional development in areas associated with management skills 
whereas in 2004 their designated needs shifted to student learning, 
instruction, and curriculum; refocusing on the instructional leadership 
domain. Because of these findings, leadership preparation programs 
would be wise to make available offerings that appeal to and meet the 
needs of assistant principalsfor "post-credential" professional develop- 
ment of skills and knowledge. 

Professional development programs need to move beyond merely 
offering information and encourage assistant princi pals to "step outside 
thebox"andexperiencebeinginstructional leaders as well as managers. 
The comments of respondents called for such activities to be made 
available from a variety of sources and offered in a variety of ways. 
Assistant principals indicated that time, location, and mode of delivery, 
as well as topic relevance should be considered in the design of profes- 
sional development programs. Otherwise they indicated such activities 
merely represented "one more thing to do" and often had little relevance 
to their growth as instructional leaders. It is imperative that school 
districts and leadership preparation programs ensurethat professional 
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devel opment acti vi ti es are personal i zed to i ndi vi dual needs, as wel I as to 
organizational goals(Barth, 1997). 

Professional development must be provided for assistant principals 
on a continuous basis; one shot sessions without substantive content or 
a ppl i cat i on need to be avoi ded . A pproach i ng professi on al devel opment i n 
this manner will hopefully allow assistant principals to gain a more 
comprehensi ve understand ng of the ski I Is, knowledge and habits of the 
mind neededtobecomeeffectiveinstructional leaders. I nvesting in long- 
term professional development for assistant principals allows districts 
and leadership preparation programs todemonstratetheir commitment 
to quality education with a focus on student learning. 

Recommendation. Instructional leaders must be aware of the rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. Wel ler and Wel ler (2002) asserted 
that, "Less appealing to most practitioner-oriented students of leader- 
ship, theories and research provide the essential foundation on which 
good practice is derived. Those ignorant of theory and research are akin 
to those who are ignorant of history: doomed to repeat the mistakes of 
their predecessors" (p. 16). Districts and professional leadership pro- 
grams must ensurethat assistant princi pals review research and reflect 
and discuss concepts and various points of view in their quest to attain 
competency as instructional leaders. 

Recommendation. U p to 24% of the respondents in 2004 indicated 
they have no desire to participate in professional growth activities; 
however, districts should encourage them to do so. Progress along these 
lines must include districts determining if these individuals should 
remain as a part of their leadership team, particularly those seekingto 
become princi pals. 

Recommendati on. It iscrucial that assistant princi pals have mentors 
who serve as high-quality models of instructional leadership. Besides 
model i ng i nstructi onal leadershi p, mentors must beavai I ableand wi 1 1 i ng 
tosharetheir knowledge concerning issues effective instructional lead- 
ership with their mentees. Mentors must also instill the value of 
continuous and substantive professional development in their mentees. 

Professional Growth Plans 

Itisessentialthattheprofessional devel opment of assistant princi pals 
notbelefttochanceorsporadicactivities.FineandRaack(1995)statedthat 
school improvement is supported by professional development that in- 
volves all school leaders in planned, integrated, career-long learning. 

Recommendati on. Theestablishment of a professional growth plan is 
suggested as a meanstoensurethat continuous growth and devel opment 
acti viti es are pi an ned and not I eft to chance. As C al abrese (2000) stated, 
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"A professional growth plan is a critical component to competence. It 
supports the conti nued evol vement of competence. Those without effec- 
tive professional growth plans drift and operate with a chance-driven 
paradigm" (p. 192). Recognizing that professional development takes 
pi ace over ti me, that i ndi vi duals proceed at different paces, and that jobs, 
personalities, and locations differ; therefore, revising and evaluating 
progress should be a part of any professional growth plan and should be 
scheduledtotakeplaceon a regular basis. Performance assessment, such 
as a portfolio, may also be a formal part of the assistant principal’s 
professional development plan. There are a number of examples of 
professional development continuums and rubricsthat can beused with 
assistant principalstoestablish conti nuous development plans (Hessel & 
H ol loway, 2002; Cal iforni a School Leadershi p Academy, 2001). 

Recommendation. A focus on student learning dominates state and 
national standards. Si ncestandards area major i nfl uenceon admi nistra- 
tive preparation programs in most states, and continue to evolve 
overtime, it might be most prudent to use them as a framework for 
designing professional development programsfor assistant princi pals.lt 
has been suggested that: 

The I SLLC standardsand those set by state policy makersand national 
associations provide useful input on the ‘what’ of professional develop- 
ment for school administrators. These standards can help administra- 
tors identify theknowledgeand ski I Isthey need in order tobecome more 
effective. (Educational Research Service, 1999, p. 2) 

An orientation of this nature would ensurethat instructional leadership 
skills and management skills were integrated, to focus on outcomes 
emphasizing student learning. Professional development plans could 
easily be structured according to this type of framework as could the 
evaluation of the performance and progress being made by assistant 
principals. I ndividual strengths and weakness could be identified and 
appropri ate recommendations offered. 

Educational Importance of This Study 

This study is significant in that it examines an area given little 
recognition in the literature— the need for continuous professional 
development for assistant princi pals.Thestudy indicatesthat assistant 
pri nci pals recognizethe need and have a desi refor professi onal develop- 
ment. However, assistant pri nci pals expressed concerns related toti me 
and content of such development activities. This is particularly important 
in view of the current emphasis on reculturing instructional leadership 
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with a disti net emphasis on teachi ng and student learni ng. This orienta- 
tion is touted on the national, state, and local levels. Although educa- 
tional leadershipstandardsfor administrativecandidates and principals 
are becomi ng moredefi ned and prescri bed, assistant pri nci pals areoften 
not mentioned withthesamevigor andtheir inclusion isat most implied. 
Hopefully, this study points out that rather than leaving ongoing 
professional development to chance for assistant principals, school 
districts and educational leadership programs must provide programs 
and offeri ngsthat addressthei r i nstructional leadershi p needs as wel I as 
enhance their management skills. ISLLC and state standards offer 
excellent frameworks within which to design and monitor such profes- 
sional development activities to ensure that they produce effective 
instructional leaders. Developing instructional leadership ski I Is among 
assistant pri nci palswi 1 1 hopefully assist the rebuilding and reculturingof 
educational leaders committed to student I earning. This study indicates 
that assistant pri nci pals are not opposed to a wel I defi ned program that 
would accommodate such an end. If provision is not made for quality 
professional development programsfor assistant pri nci pals, thereculturing 
and rebuilding of instructional leaders, called for in state and national 
standards, may be postponed to another day. 
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